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MAO: THE UNKNOWN STORY—AN ASSESSMENT 


Mao: The Unknown Story, by Jung Chang and Jon Halliday. London: Jonathan 
Cape, 2005. £25.00 (hardcover). 


Jung Chang and Jon Halliday’s biography of Mao has been marketed to a mass 
audience in (first) England and Australia and (later) North America. It claims to 
be a “myth-busting” publication that should change for ever the way the world 
looks at Mao. As promised, the book is full of challenges to received historical 
views of many of the events surrounding Mao’s rise to leadership of the CCP and 
his governing of the PRC. The book has already received numerous reviews in 
the popular press and has rapidly become a bestseller. Because it will be read 
widely, The China Journal felt that it would be a useful service to the profession 
to subject the book to the scrutiny of scholars with the historical expertise to give 
these claims a careful evaluation. Accordingly, we divided Mao’s life into four 
periods and asked Gregor Benton and Steve Tsang to evaluate the parts of the 
book dealing with the period up to 1940, Timothy Cheek to focus on the period 
between 1940 and 1949, Lowell Dittmer to examine the early PRC years of 
1949-1965 and Geremie Barmé to comment on the Cultural Revolution decade 
(1966-76). In addition, we invited each of our reviewers to comment on the 
book as a whole and on issues relating to the writing of history and biography. 


The Portrayal of Opportunism, Betrayal, and Manipulation 
in Mao’s Rise to Power 


Gregor Benton and Steve Tsang’ 


To look at China’s revolution through the prism of a man whom CCP politics 
long revolved around is not in itself a bad idea. Pro-Maoists have too often 
abbreviated the revolution to a hagiography of Mao, so a book that examines the 
complex interplay between a leader’s life and historical context would be 
welcome. Regrettably, Chang and Halliday merely invert the error of the Mao- 


We would like to thank Professor S. A. Smith for his comments on an early draft of this 
review. 


THE CHINA JOURNAL, NO. 55, JANUARY 2006 
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worshipers. Where the worshipers imply that Mao sprang from the womb a 
Marxist, Chang and Halliday argue that Mao sprang from the womb a monster. 
Armed with this opinion, they simplify complex causalities in favour of a myopic 
focus on the machinations of a single tyrant. 

Such methods make for bad history and worse biography. History requires a 
catholic regard for facts, especially those that subvert one’s prejudices. It calls for 
a judicious assessment of the evidence and the setting of events in context. 
Biography needs an all-sided grasp of its subject and an awareness of its 
coherence and integrity, as well as a sense of empathy to enable the biographer to 
understand why the subject does what it does. The authors depict Mao (before 
1949) as a power-hungry sadist, a bandit, a coward, an idler, an egomaniac, a 
cunning fool, a hopeless orator, an utterly selfish “leader” who was despised 
more than respected by his comrades and followers, and an incompetent and 
cruel military commander, as well as an opportunist who ended up by accident a 
revolutionary and leader of a movement that seized power in the world’s most 
populous country. They ignore or misconstrue his ideas and fail to analyze the 
interplay between him and his political, social and intellectual environment. They 
attribute the CCP’s success first and foremost to Mao’s building of a reign of 
terror from the first moment he had access to power in it, as well as to massive 
assistance and long-standing guidance by Moscow and the Comintern’s adroit 
planting of three moles in the Kuomintang. 

Chang and Halliday make much of the decade they spent researching this 
book, which lists a formidable number of sources and informants. We therefore 
devote the bulk of our review to scrutinising their research. We concentrate on 
issues we know from our own work and on extreme claims that are easily 
checked. We stick to the period up to 1949 (in which we are specialists). We find 
that the authors make numerous flawed assertions, both about Mao and the 
broader context. They misread sources, use them selectively, use them out of 
context, or otherwise trim or bend them to cast Mao in an unrelentingly bad light. 
They also make claims about other important events and personalities that distort 
rather than illuminate a crucial period in China’s modern history. 


Individualism and Self-interest 


Chang and Halliday maintain that Mao before 1927 was wholly indifferent to the 
sufferings of peasants, workers and women, although this opinion is belied by a 
mass of evidence in Mao’s writings. Their thesis culminates in the claim that 
Mao equated morality with absolute selfishness and irresponsibility (pp. 13-14), 
an argument they base on a tendentious reading of his notes on Friedrich Paulsen. 
Like many Chinese in the 1910s, Mao believed in the redemptive power of 
individualism. Exalting individuality was essential not just to destroy 
Confucianism’s rigid hierarchies but to create altruism and connect with the 
“greater self’. Mutual aid represented “fulfillment of the individual ... Self- 
interests are indeed primary for human beings, but it does not stop here. It is also 
our nature to extend this to helping others ... so working for the interests of others 
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is in my own self-interest”. These ideas are wholly missing from Chang and 
Halliday’s caricature. 


A Communist of the Soviet Type? 


[Mao’s] instincts were those of a Leninist. Some other Communists— 
especially the Party leader Professor Chen [Duxiu], who flew into a rage when 
he heard about mob atrocities and insisted that they had to be reined in—were 
ultimately not Communists of the Soviet type [p. 43]. 


Chen did oppose “excesses”, but not for the reasons Chang and Halliday 
think. He was afraid that attacks on landlords would “frighten society” and 
alienate Nationalist army officers. He took this stand under the influence of the 
Russian Borodin, who feared that excesses by “local rascals” might bring down 
the united front that Moscow favored.’ Later, after falling out with the Russians, 
Chen regretted having accused the peasants of “going too far” and called 
Moscow’s China policy “shameful’”.* So Chen was the real “Communist of the 
Soviet type” in 1927, while Mao’s glorification of “excesses” as a necessary part 
of revolution put him at odds with the Comintern. 


Mao and Putonghua 


Mao was no good at languages and all his life spoke only his own local dialect 
and not even the putonghua—‘common speech’—that his own regime made its 
official language [p. 16]. 


Mao did speak putonghua—though with a very strong accent. Had he 
spoken only his local dialect, no one outside Shaoshan would have 
understood him. Like others of his generation, he strongly supported the 
national language. In 1917, he proposed using it in workers’ classes. Editing 
a magazine in 1919, he insisted articles were in the national language. He 
asked a former teacher to send him materials about the national language, 
and he promoted it in schools.* In this respect, he was a child of his age and 
not the parochial obscurantist Chang and Halliday portray him as. 


Mao Zedong, “Marginal Notes to: Friedrich Paulsen, A System of Ethics”, in Stuart R. 
Schram (ed.), Mao’s Road to Power: Revolutionary Writings, 1912—1949, Vol. 1, The Pre- 
Marxist Period, 1912—1920 (New York: M. E. Sharpe, 1992), pp. 175-313, at pp. 201-05, 
209, 211 and 257. 


For Borodin’s views, see Warren Kuo, Analytical History of the Chinese Communist Party, 
(Taipei: Institute of International Relations, 4 vols, 1968—1971), vol. 1, p. 323. 


Chen Duxiu ef al., “An Outline of Our Political Views”, 15 December 1929, in The Rise to 
Power of the Chinese Communist Party: Documents and Analysis, edited by Tony Saich 
(Armonk: M. E. Sharpe, 1994), pp. 414-428. 


Mao Zedong, “Evening School Journal, Volume One”, pp. 145-156, at p. 156; “Notice from 
the Xiang River Review”, p. 354; “Letter to Li Jinxi” and “Business Regulations”, pp. 538 
and 414-15 (all in Stuart R. Schram, Mao’s Road to Power, Vol. 1). 
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The Start of the Long March 


No one wanted to be left behind in the Central Soviet in late 1934 ... 
Xiang [Ying] argued strongly against taking Mao along [pp. 127-29]. 


There is no reliable evidence that Mao was afraid to remain in Jiangxi 
because he wanted to stay near the Party’s centre of power. Otto Braun 
(Chang and Halliday’s source for the claim) does not in fact say Xiang 
wanted to keep Mao in Jiangxi.” (Why would Xiang have wanted to share the 
rearguard with a man he loathed?) Some of those left behind in Jiangxi were 
Mao supporters, while others were not. Later, people depicted the rearguard 
as a death legion, but at the time no one knew whether it was safer to go or 
stay.° There has been much gossip about the selection of the rearguard, most 
of it factional or self-interested. It can be used to support almost any theory. 


Chiang “Let the Long Marchers go” 


[General He Jian] manned the fourth fortification line, situated at an ideal 
place to wipe out the Reds, on the west bank of the Xiang. There were no 
bridges, and the Reds, who had no anti-aircraft guns, had to wade across 
the wide river, easy targets from land and air. But again they went 
completely unmolested ... Chiang let the CCP leadership and the main 
force of the Red Army escape ... He wanted to drive the Reds into 
{Guizhou and Sichuan], so that their warlords ... would allow [him] in to 
drive the Reds out ... Letting the Reds go was also a goodwill gesture on 
Chiang’s part towards Russia [pp. 136-40]. 


It is true that Chiang used the Long March to weaken the warlords and that 
many warlords did little to resist it. But did Chiang loyalists let the marchers 
escape across the Xiang River? The Taiwan historian Kuo Hua-lun (Warren Kuo) 
quotes Chen Jan (a Long Marcher and Kuo’s main informant) and Liu Bocheng 
to show that the Communists “had to fight with resolve” to break through at the 
Xiang and lost 50,000 men.’ Peng Dehuai, Chang and Halliday’s “most honest” 
Communist, mentions hard fighting.* Braun, whom they also trust, reported huge 
losses and said Chiang wanted “to destroy our main force while crossing the 
river”. The book ignores this firsthand and seemingly reliable testimony. 


° Otto Braun, Chinesische Aufzeichnungen (1932-1939) (Berlin: Dietz Verlag, 1973), pp. 118-21. 


These points are argued in Gregor Benton, Mountain Fires: The Red Army’s Three-Year 
War in South China, 1934-1938 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1992), pp. 20-25. 


Warren Kuo, Analytical History, Vol. 3, pp. 13-16. 


Peng Dehuai, Memoirs of a Chinese Marshal: The Autobiographical Notes of Peng Dehuai 
(1898-1974), translated by Zheng Longpu (Beijing: Foreign Languages Press, 1984), p. 360. 


Otto Braun, Chinesische Aufzeichnungen, pp. 124-25. 
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Chiang Chose the Destination for the Long March 


Chiang did not want the Reds to cling on in the rich heartland of China. His 
aim was to drive them into a more barren and sparsely populated corner, where 
he could box them in ... [in] the northern part of Shaanxi province ... The 
main person Chiang used to implement this scheme was none other than Shao 
Li-tze ... Shao was appointed governor of Shaanxi in April 1933 ... At the 
exact moment the Long March began, in mid-October 1934, Chiang came to 
Shaanxi province for a visit [p. 141]. 


This theory assumes that Chiang had decided, at least in general terms, 
as early as April 1933 to drive the Communists from their southern bases to 
northern Shaanxi, a year and four months before he launched the campaign 
that finally overwhelmed the Jiangxi Soviet. In April 1933, Japan’s 
Kwantung Army was on the move in north China and two of Chiang’s 
divisions suffered a major reverse at the hands of the Communists in Jiangxi. 
On 11 April, Chiang privately told senior officers that “the key to China’s 
survival was not the external threat but the internal one”—hardly an 
indication that he would tolerate the continued weakening of national unity 
by the Communists while he worked out a long-term plan to resist Japan.” In 
this period, Chiang carried out a wholesale reorganization of his army to 
prepare to resist the Japanese.'' Even if he had had the imagination, ability 
and time in 1933 to work out a strategy and find a suitable place to box in 
the Communists, could he have spared the military resources necessary to 
drive the Long Marchers to Shaanxi, particularly after the Japanese stepped 
up their military pressure in 1935? According to his official diary in the 
Chiang Kai-shek Papers at the Academia Historica, which Chang and 
Halliday consulted, Chiang did not think the Long Marchers would go to 
Shaanxi. He expected them to try to join up with their Soviet patrons and 
head towards Outer Mongolia, by way either of Qinghai or of western or 
northern Sichuan and Ningxia.” As for his visit to Shaanxi in 1934, this was 
part of his effort to promote the New Life Movement, which took him to ten 
provinces in forty days.” 


Qin Xiaoyi, Chen Jingzhi, Wu Baiging, Xu Zhaorui, Deng Yaoqiu and Zeng Baiyun 
(compilers), Zongtong Jiang gong dashi changbian zuogao (First draft of a detailed record 
of important events in the life of President Chiang) (Taibei: No publisher listed, 1978), Vol. 
2, p. 293. 


Academia Historica, Chiang Kai-shek Papers, Tejiao dang’an (Archive of specially assigned 
work), 080102-068, 08A-00697 and 080102-068, 08A-00670, provide details of military 
reforms being examined in 1934, the year the Long March started. Other entries have details 
of earlier and later reforms. 


Academia Historica, Chiang Kai-shek Papers, Shiliie gaoben (Official diary), entries for 10 
and 30 May 1935. 


Qin Xiaoyi, Chen Jingzhi, Wu Baiqing, Xu Zhaorui, Deng Yaoqiu and Zeng Baiyun 
(compilers), Jiang gong dashi changbian, Vol. 3, p. 119. 
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The Dadu River “Myth” 
There was no battle at the Dadu bridge ... Chiang had left the passage open [p. 159]. 


Chang and Halliday quote a 93-year-old local woman to prove Mao invented 
the Dadu fighting and claim that Nationalist communications made no mention of 
it. However, another surviving witness among the local residents, 85-year-old Li 
Guxiu, told an Australian journalist who wanted to check the Chang and Halliday 
account that she recalled fighting at the bridge. Whatever the case, the personal 
recollections of civilian bystanders after such a long time are probably unreliable. 
Mao certainly exaggerated the battle, but there is plenty of evidence that one took 
place. Braun (a Mao-hater whom they quote frequently—but not here) reports 
fighting on 25 May (on the water—an event they barely mention), which he 
watched from an “elevated place”; and on 29 May, at the bridge. Braun’s story 
is similar to Mao’s. He says the Nationalists removed some foot-planks and tried 
to burn the rest. Chang and Halliday cite a vague statement by Peng Dehuai to 
prove there was no fighting, but ignore his firm recollection elsewhere that the 
marchers defeated Liu Wenhui, crossed the Dadu River, and captured the Luding 
Bridge. '® Zhanshi bao (Soldier), a Red Army magazine, reported the river 
fighting on 26 May, the day after it happened. On 30 May, Hongxing (Red Star) 
described the bridge crossing and Zhanshi bao listed those who spearheaded it.” 
Chengdu’s Chuan bao (Sichuan daily, 17, 22, and 25 May) and Xinxin xinwen 
(New News, 15 and 18 May and 8 June) mention deployments to defend the 
river.! On 22 May, Chiang ordered the 90th Division to annihilate the remnants 
of the Communists near the Dadu River.” Military dispatches say Chiang 
appointed Yang Sen as river commander.” In a telegram sent in May, Chiang 
ordered Liu Wenhui “on pain of a court martial” to hold fast at the Dadu River in 
order to enable Xue Yue’s 100,000-strong army to catch up with the Red Army 
and destroy it south of the river.” Yuan Guorui, one of Liu’s brigadiers, ordered 


Personal communication from Hamish MacDonald to Steve Tsang, 21 September 2005. 
Otto Braun, Chinesische Aufzeichnungen, pp. 165-66. 
Peng Dehuai, Memoirs, pp. 371-72. 


These publications are cited in Li Anbao, Changzheng shi (History of the Long March) 
(Beijing: Zhongguo qingnian chubanshe), 1986, p. 188; Guofang daxue dangshi zhenggong 
jiaoyanshi (eds), Changzheng xin tan (New explorations in the Long March) (Beijing: 
Jiefang jun chubanshe, 1986), pp. 259-60; and Wang Tingke, Hongjun changzheng yanjiu 
(Research on the Red Army’s Long March) (Chengdu: Sichuan sheng shehui kexue yuan 
chubanshe, 1985), p. 131. 


Cited in Wang Tingke, Hongjun, pp. 97 and 113. 


Qin Xiaoyi, Chen Jingzhi, Wu Baiqing, Xu Zhaorui, Deng Yaoqiu and Zeng Baiyun 
(compilers), Jiang gong dashi changbian, Vol. 3, p. 195. 


20 “Chengdu zhuandian” (Special Chengdu telegram), in Gongfei xi cuan ji (A record of the 


Communist bandits’ flight to the west), Vol. 13, p. 464, cited in Li, Changzheng shi, p. 178. 


2l Chiang’s telegram cited in Zhang Boyan, Yang Xueduan, Zhu Jiewu and Zhang Huaiyou, 


“Ershisi jun zai Chuankang bianqu zujie hongjun de shikuang” (The actual situation in 
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Li Quanshan to guard the bridge.” Zhang Boyan (Liu’s chief of staff) and other 
former Nationalist officers describe the battle. On 28 May, Li positioned a 
battalion at the Luding Bridge. It arrived in the evening, and controlled both sides 
of the bridge. The soldiers started to remove planks. As it was raining and dark 
and the soldiers were tired and suffering from opium addiction, they stopped. Li 
and the rest of his regiment arrived the following morning, on 29 May. By then, 
the Red Army was at the other end of the bridge, so Li was unable to remove the 
rest of the planks. In fighting, Li’s regiment lost fifty men. By the evening, the 
Red Army main force had arrived. Li telephoned Yuan for instructions, saying 
the bridge was difficult to hold. Yuan was himself engaged in fighting. When the 
telephone went dead, Li panicked and ordered a withdrawal. He left behind a 
squadron and ordered the burning of the bridge.” Chang and Halliday say Li 
Quanshan was not at the bridge, but early CCP sources describe his defense of 
it.“ On 30 May, a Nationalist Division reported that the Reds “besieged Luding 
and fought a fierce battle with Liu Wenhui”.” None of these sources figure in the 
book. Chiang did not leave the passage open. 


The Xi’an Incident 


[Zhang Xueliang] plotted to supplant [Chiang] ... He aspired to rule all of 
China [p. 182] ... By the end of October 1936, the Reds were desperate. The 
Young Marshal saw an opportunity to rescue them, and gain favour with 
Moscow. His plan was simple, and extreme: to kidnap Chiang ... And Mao 
very deliberately concealed the plan from Moscow, knowing that Stalin would 
be dead set against it ... Mao gave the Young Marshal the impression that he, 
the Young Marshal, was their only possible partner, implying that Moscow 
would accept this [p. 187]. 


That Mao double-crossed Stalin and Zhang would be a significant finding if 
true. However, Chang and Halliday’s account of the Xi’an Incident lacks 
credibility, for in good Maoist style they airbrush out a key player. Nowhere do 
they mention General Yang Hucheng, Zhang’s co-conspirator and a participant in 
some of Zhang’s discussions with the Communists, who was in charge of 
security in Xi’an at the time of Chiang’s arrest.” Yang repeatedly prevented 


which the 24th Army intercepted the Red Army in the Chuankang border region), in 
Zhongguo renmin zhengzhi xieshang huiyi quanguo weiyuanhui ziliao yanjiu weiyuanhui 
(eds), Wenshi ziliao xuanji (Historical Materials) (Beijing: Zhongguo wenshi chubanshe, 
1979), Vol. 62, p. 149. 


** Zhang Boyan, Yang Xueduan, Zhu Jiewu and Zhang Huaiyou, “Ershisi jun”, p. 166. Li 


Quanshan is written Li Jinshan in some sources. The characters jin and quan are similar and 
easily confused. 


3 Ibid., pp. 167-68. 


** Zheng Guangjin and Fang Shike, Zhongguo hongjun changzheng ji (A record of the Chinese 


Red Army’s Long March) (No place given: Henan renmin chubanshe, 1987), pp. 454-57. 


*° = Wang Tingke, Hongjun, p. 133, citing Nationalist military archives. 


*6 Chiang Kai-shek, Shiliie gaoben, entry for 25 December 1935. 
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Zhang from releasing Chiang.” When Chiang was still his prisoner, Zhang 
admitted he had not made up his mind to detain him until 10 December 1936, less 
than two days before the kidnapping.” Chang and Halliday’s only reference to 
Yang is in a footnote (p. 141) where they refer to him as a “fellow traveller” who 
collaborated with the supposed Communist mole Shao Lizi. Why do they erase 
him from the record? Perhaps because their theory of a Zhang—Mao conspiracy 
would otherwise collapse. As for Zhang, they inform readers that they 
interviewed him in 1993. However, we find nothing in the archives or in Zhang’s 
other recollections after his release from house arrest half a century later to 
suggest that his motive in kidnapping Chiang was to supplant him, with Soviet 
backing. Zhang was the only leading warlord to swear allegiance to the central 
government on his own initiative after Chiang’s forces took Beijing at the end of 
the Northern Expedition, unlike many who did so because of Chiang’s military 
intimidation or the prospect of spoils. Zhang kidnapped Chiang not to supplant 
him but because he disagreed with his strategy of first pacifying China before 
resisting Japan. 


The New Fourth Army (N4A) Incident, January 1941” 


[By January 1940] the N4A, operating under Liu [Shaoqi] near Shanghai and 
Nanjing, had tripled, to 30,000 [p. 225]. 


The Jiangnan troops (south of the Yangtze) were not under Liu. Most of the N4A 
was north of the Yangtze. It was twice as big as Chang and Halliday say. 


Mao set Xiang Ying’s group up to be killed by the Nationalist army, in the 
hope that the massacre would persuade Stalin to let him off the leash against 
Chiang [p. 236]. 


Chang and Halliday argue that Mao mounted his trap because Xiang had 
opposed him in the past, and because he wanted an excuse “to turn on Chiang”. 
Just before the incident that led to Xiang’s destruction, in January 1941, Chiang 
told him to cross the Yangtze by a guaranteed direct route. Mao, however, 
ordered him to go north along a vetoed route that veered east, and kept the order 
secret. He also withheld a message by Xiang to Chiang about the route. Xiang 
marched unannounced into a Nationalist force, which thought it was under attack 
and hit out. Xiang asked Mao to get Chiang to stop the fighting, but Mao did 
nothing. Not until 12 January, the day before the ceasefire, did Mao tell Zhou 
Enlai (in Chongqing) to get the siege called off—by which time it was too late. 


27 Ibid., entries for 14, 24 and 25 December 1935. 


%8 Ibid., entry for 15 December 1935. This is confirmed by Zhang in his personal account 


dictated after his release from house arrest, in Zhang Xueliang and Wang Shujun, Zhang 
Xueliang koushu zizhuan (Zhang Xueliang’s oral autobiography) (Hong Kong: Xiangjiang 
shidai chubanshe, 2004), pp. 310-20. 


9 For the sources on which this N4A section is based, see Gregor Benton, New Fourth Army: 


Communist Resistance Along the Yangtze and the Huai, 1938-1941 (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1999), Chapters 13—15. 
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Chang and Halliday’s claim that Mao set Xiang up to be killed is not 
supported by the evidence. Did Mao tell Xiang to go north along a route Chiang 
had vetoed, and keep the order secret? On 25 December 1940, Mao told Zhou to 
ask Chiang to let Xiang use two routes, including the easterly one. The next day, 
Mao told Xiang to work out for himself how to go north. On the 28th, the 
Jiangnan leaders told Mao they would go by an easterly route, copying an earlier 
instruction from Yan’an. On the 29th, Zhou told Mao the easterly route was safe. 
Mao passed on the message to Xiang. The next day, Liu and Chen Yi said they 
were urging Xiang to go by the easterly route, and asked Mao to do the same. On 
31 December and 1 January, the Jiangnan leaders said they were preparing to 
march east. Did Mao withhold Xiang’s message to Chiang? Even if he did, Ye 
Ting, the N4A Commander, told the Nationalists on 2 January that he was 
preparing to send a regiment east. On the 3rd, Ye asked Fang Riying, a 
Nationalist general on the easterly route, to free a passage for the marchers. 
Instead, Fang blocked the area. Ye and Xiang stayed incommunicado after 3 
January, but Fang was obviously ready for them. 

Did Xiang frantically ask Mao between 6 and 9 January to get Chiang to stop 
the firing? Chang and Halliday seem not to know that Xiang went AWOL on the 
8th and hid in the mountains for three days, out of contact with Ye and his 
command. On the 10th, Ye asked Mao and Zhou to negotiate an end to the 
offensive. Ye and Xiang (by then reunited) told Mao they could hold out for a 
week and asked Yan’an to threaten Chiang with a split. On the 11th, Ye told Mao 
he planned to break out of the siege. On the 12th, Mao told Ye to hold talks, 
prepare to break out, and not to bank on negotiations in Chongqing. On the 13th, 
Ye’s messages to Liu stopped. On the 14th, Mao said Chiang had ordered a 
ceasefire, but Ye was by then a prisoner. On the 11th, Ye had drafted a note 
requesting Chiang to lift the siege and asked Yan’an to decide whether to send it 
on. Mao decided not to. Perhaps he thought the message pointless, since Zhou 
was negotiating anyway. 

Mao’s view of Xiang’s presence in Jiangnan changed repeatedly in 1940. 
When he feared that Chiang was thinking of surrendering to Japan, he urged 
Xiang to go north. When he thought Chiang would continue to resist, he told 
Xiang he could stay put for the time being. But Mao’s reasoning was flawed, for 
Chiang’s hostility to Japan did not erase his anticommunism. 

Then there was Xiang’s self-interest. Xiang was no cat’s-paw and had his 
own reasons for wanting to stay south. The contradictions in Mao’s directives 
were partly a result of deals he struck with Xiang, in what was a process of 
negotiation. One can at best say that Mao was complicit in Xuiang’s 
procrastination—he was certainly not its cause. In the fog of war, mistakes 
happen. N4A sourcebooks are littered with discrepant messages between Mao, 
Zhou, Xiang and Liu from this period. Chang and Halliday think they have 
solved the mystery, but all they have really done is reduce a complex situation to 
a schema to support their prejudice. 

The allegation that Mao engineered the N4A “massacre” to persuade Stalin 
to unleash him against Chiang is doubly hard to credit. It is true that Mao decided 
to launch a political and military counteroffensive in the heat of the moment, on 
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hearing that Ye faced destruction, but he swiftly dropped the idea on the advice 
of Zhou, Liu and the Comintern. He knew that Stalin’s foremost interest in Asia 
at the time was to ensure Chiang would continue to resist the Japanese and thus 
reduce the danger of Japan attacking the Soviet Union. Indeed, in the immediate 
aftermath of the Incident, Stalin offered Chiang aircraft that he had refused to 
supply a few months earlier.” 


Communist propaganda claimed that up to 10,000 [N4A] were massacred. In 
fact, the total casualty figure was around 2,000. Three thousand had managed 
to escape back to their own side by turning round and taking the North Route 
across the Yangtze, the one designated by Chiang. They were unmolested ... 
[Chiang found it hard to condemn the N4A incident, for] he had not protested 
publicly about the many earlier and much larger clashes in which his troops 
had been the victims [p. 241]. 


Actually, no one knows how many casualties there were. Mao mentioned 
7,000. A CCP official said 6,000. For the Nationalists, Chen Cheng talked of 
10,000 and Leng Xin of 3,000 to 4,000. Chiang’s official diary listed 4,400 
Communists captured, including 900 officers.” Chang and Halliday claim the 
northern route Chiang had set for the marchers was safe, but in fact the 
Nationalists had stationed strong forces along it and planned to destroy the N4A 
on the Yangtze. The Japanese were informed of the route. Far from being 
“unmolested”, the marchers who about-turned along this route suffered fierce 
attacks. Chiang had in principle authorised Gu Zhutong to deal with the N4A in 
early November 1940, though only if Gu was fully prepared and confident of 
success so the Communists would be unable to exploit the incident to their own 
ends.” Chiang made this decision after his army suffered heavy losses in a N4A 
attack a month earlier, in which the 33rd Division was partly destroyed and its 
commander and a brigadier were captured.” It is untrue that Chiang had not 
publicised earlier N4A attacks on his troops. 


Three Communist Moles 


Planting moles was one of the most priceless gifts that Moscow bequeathed to 
the CCP. Mostly these moles joined the Nationalists in the first half of the 
1920s ... Infiltration worked on several levels. As well as overt Communists 
working inside the Nationalist movement, as Mao did, there were also secret 
Communists ... For the next twenty years and more, they [the latter] ... played 
a gigantic role in helping deliver China to Mao [pp. 138-39]. 


It is well known that the Kuomintang failed to prevent Communist 
infiltration, so the authors’ account of the planting of three super agents is not in 


30 Chiang Kai-shek, Shiliie gaoben, entries for 8 August 1940, and 13 and 17 January 1941. 
3l Ibid., entry for 23 January 1941. 

32 Ibid., entry for 4 November 1940. 

33 Ibid., entry for 10 October 1940. 
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itself implausible. The three alleged moles were Shao Lizi, Zhang Zhizhong and 
Hu Zongnan. In Chang and Halliday’s account, Shao saved the CCP from 
destruction by taking Chiang’s son Ching-kuo to Russia in November 1925 on 
Moscow’s instructions, as Stalin’s hostage (p. 139). As a result, Chiang accepted 
the “survival of the CCP [in exchange] for Ching-kuo” during the Long March (p. 
140). As for Zhang, he is said to have started a full-scale war with Japan and thus 
greatly weakened Chiang’s regime and given the CCP the chance to rebuild and 
expand. He was supposed to have done so because Stalin was concerned that 
“Japan’s swift occupation of northern China in July [1937] posed very direct 
danger” to the Soviet Union (p. 208). As for Hu, he is said to have allowed the 
Communists to destroy large parts of his 500,000-strong army after seizing 
Yan’an on Chiang’s order in 1947. He sealed the Nationalists’ fate in the Yan’an 
war theatre and helped turn the Civil War against Chiang. But in all three cases 
the authors’ evidence is mainly circumstantial and their arguments lack analytical 
coherence. 

Shao Lizi. The authors make much of Chiang’s supposed deal with Stalin to 
trade Ching-kuo for the survival of the CCP, but they produce no evidence even 
of a “gentlemen’s agreement”. They premise their case on Chiang’s obsession 
with preserving his biological heir. But while Ching-kuo was indeed Chiang’s 
only biological son and Chiang cared deeply for his sons, neither the Chiang 
Papers nor the writings of Ching-kuo and Wei-kuo, Chiang’s younger and non- 
biological son, suggest Chiang treasured Ching-kuo more than Wei-kuo. In fact, 
they suggest he doted more on Wei-kuo. In November 1943, when Wei-kuo was 
with the Chinese Army in India, Chiang three times pressed him to return to 
China, but to no avail. On his way home to Chongqing from Cairo, where he 
agreed that the Chinese Army in India would attack Burma in coordination with 
the British, Chiang arranged to stop over in Ramgarh, where he picked up Wei- 
kuo.* In contrast, he did not hesitate to send Ching-kuo on highly dangerous 
missions, such as going to Kunming on 22 September 1949 to make sure General 
Lu Han, thought to be about to defect to the Communists, would not kidnap 
Chiang, who was scheduled to arrive a few hours later.” If, as the authors claim, 
Chiang was so angry with Shao that he took revenge by having Shao’s son killed 
in 1931—“a son for a son” (p. 140), another Chang-Halliday assertion 
unsupported by hard evidence—why did Chiang continue to work closely with 
Shao after Ching-kuo returned to China in 1937? Chiang’s diary records that 
Chiang received Ching-kuo back with no great show of emotion.” Is that likely if 
the price he paid for his son was the CCP’s survival? Chiang was old-fashioned, 
but he had no dynastic ambition. Ching-kuo only became his heir after Chen 


os Ibid., entries for 9, 14, 18, 30 November 1943. The launch of the campaign, to be 


spearheaded by Wei-kuo’s unit, the New First Corps, was later deferred. 


*° Chiang Ching-kuo, Fengyu zhong de ningging (Calm in the midst of a storm) (Taibei: 


Zhengzhong shuju, 1988), p. 55. 


°° Chiang Kai-shek, Shiliie gaoben, entry for 19 April 1937. This source is full of outbursts 


reflecting what Chiang thought of key events and individuals. 
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Cheng died in 1965. Chiang came to rely on Ching-kuo heavily only after he 
proved his worth as a “revolutionary comrade” in the crises of 1949. In the 1920s, 
Chiang was merely Commandant of the Whampoa Academy and only became 
Commander of one of the six Corps of the new National Revolutionary Army in 
August 1925, when Ching-kuo had already decided to go to the Soviet Union. 
Why was Chiang’s son picked to be a Soviet hostage while other more senior 
leaders were spared? 

Zhang Zhizhong. The authors assert that Zhang was a sleeper activated by 
Stalin after the Marco Polo Bridge Incident of 7 July 1937. However, they give 
no evidence to show how this was done. They claim that as garrison commander 
in Shanghai Zhang triggered a full-scale war by staging an incident at Hongqiao 
Airport on 9 August to provoke the Japanese and that he disobeyed Chiang’s 
orders on 14 and 16 August by attacking Japanese forces in Shanghai (pp. 208-9). 
But the Japanese had already seized Beijing and Tianjin and were reinforcing 
their army in north China when the Hongqiao incident occurred. While some 
Japanese diplomats might have wanted to avoid an escalation in the fighting, the 
authors’ assertion that the “Japanese gave every sign of wishing to defuse the 
incident” (p. 209) is false. 

Eleven days before the incident, on 29 July, the Japanese High Command 
issued a directive to crush the Chinese army in the Beijing—Tianjin area and to 
prepare to use force in Qingdao and Shanghai.” On the day of the incident, the 
Japanese requested marine reinforcements within five hours of the shooting, and 
deployed them in Shanghai less than forty hours later.** On the day after the 
incident, the Japanese Cabinet ordered an additional three army divisions to 
Shanghai.” On the Chinese side, as far back as 11 July, Chiang had put his forces 
on a war footing, designated 100 divisions for frontline duties with 80 more as 
reserve, and ordered six months’ ammunition and supplies to be distributed along 
the Yangtze.*” On 13 July, Chiang ordered Zhang to prepare Shanghai for a 
Japanese attack. In early August, Chiang made sure the Air Force was deployed 
in airfields that could defend Shanghai despite north China’s desperate need for 
air support.*' On 7 August, two days before the incident, Chiang and top regional 


Fudan daxue lishixi (eds and trans.), Riben diguo zhuyi duiwai qinlüe shiliao xuanbian 
(Selected historical materials on Japanese Imperialist aggression) (Shanghai: Renmin 
chubanshe, 1983), pp. 240-41. 


Wang Fu, Rijun ginhua zhanzheng (1931-1945) (The Japanese war of aggression against 
China [1931-1945]) (Shenyang: Liaoning renmin chubanshe, 1990), vol. 1, p. 577-78. 


Ma Zhendu, Cansheng: Kangzhan zhengmian zhanchang da xieyi (Horrendous victory: A 
big picture of the main battles of the War of Resistance) (Guilin: Guangxi shifan daxue 
chubanshe, 1993), p. 111 (citing a Japanese Defence Ministry account). A standard Japanese 
division had about 18,000 men. 


* Qin Xiaoyi, Chen Jingzhi, Wu Baiqing, Xu Zhaorui, Deng Yaoqiu and Zeng Baiyun 


(compilers), Jiang gong dashi changbian, vol. 4, pt 1, p. 74. Six months of military supplies 
was the maximum the Chinese could manage at the time. 


*! Wang Fu, Rijun ginhua zhanzheng, p. 574. 
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military leaders had decided to resist Japan, although they also agreed that 
diplomacy would continue while China mobilised.” 

On 12 August, the day after the first Japanese Marine reinforcements landed 
in Shanghai, Nanjing put its High Command on a war footing and Chiang 
deployed two crack divisions in Shanghai in contravention of the agreement that 
ended the 1932 Shanghai Incident (under which no regular Chinese forces were 
allowed in the city). On 13 August, with a land force of 12,000 (compared to 
3,000 Marines before the incident) and more naval firepower and air cover than 
was available to the entire Chinese Navy, the Japanese started hostilities, though 
“it was the Chinese who took swift, decisive and well-coordinated action once 
hostilities started”. ** When Zhang allegedly attacked the Japanese against 
Chiang’s instructions on 14 and 16 August (p. 209), the Shanghai campaign had 
already started and both sides were rushing reinforcements to the front. The rapid 
escalation in Shanghai does not support Chang and Halliday’s assertion that “war 
became unstoppable as large Japanese reinforcements began to arrive on 22 
August” (p. 209). 

Chang and Halliday forget that Chiang had decided in 1935 that when war 
came, Chinese forces would maintain an in-depth defense in the north while 
using mobile forces to defend the Yangtze basin.“ A stand in Shanghai was 
critical, for Chiang wanted to expose Western interests to Japanese aggression to 
win Western support. In constructing their Stalin—Zhang spy plot, the authors 
disregard Japan’s overwhelming military superiority in 1937. Few if any military 
observers believed Chiang’s forces could hold out for long. Why should Stalin 
think that spreading the war from north China to Shanghai would make the 
Soviet Union safer? Would the Japanese not be freer to threaten the Soviet Union 
after subjugating China, which would be made more likely by opening a new 
front in the south? Did Zhang really stage the Hongqiao incident? Chang and 
Halliday cite Zhang Zhizhong’s memoirs as a source, but the page cited and 
Zhang’s account of the Shanghai campaign provide no basis for such an 
assertion.” Did Zhang disobey the two orders? Zhang’s memoirs merely record 
his disagreement and unhappiness with some of Chiang’s directives.” 


* Jiang Yongqing, Kangzhan shilun (On the history of the War of Resistance) (Taibei: 


Dongda tushu gongsi, 1995), p. 272, quoting the 7 August entry of the diary of Wang Shijie. 


Hsi-sheng Ch’1, Nationalist China at War (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1982), 
p. 42. 


43 


4t Chiang Kai-shek, Shiliie gaoben, entries for 9 and 30 July 1935 (including a summary of a 


defense plan) and 14 March 1936. 


*® Zhang Zhizhong, Zhizhong huiyilu (Memoirs of Zhang Zhizhong) (Beijing: Wenshi ziliao 


chubanshe, 1985). Chang and Halliday cite page 117, which does not deal with the incident. 
Zhang recalls the incident on page 120, where he merely says: “On 9 August 1997, the 
Japanese officer Oyama clashed with our forces at Hongqiao Airport and was killed; an 
emergency descended on Shanghai”. 


4 Ibid., pp. 121-125. 
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Hu Zongnan. Chang and Halliday’s case against Hu is even flimsier. To say 
Hu was a spy because Mao learned that Chiang had ordered Hu to attack Yan’an 
on the day the order was issued (p. 313) ignores more likely explanations. The 
information could have come from real Communist moles whose identity we (as 
well as Chang and Halliday) know, such as Liu Fei and Guo Rugui, who 
occupied offices that could have allowed them to tip Mao off. More likely, the 
Communist Party’s own explanation is correct: the source was Xiong Xianghui, a 
Communist agent in Hu’s office.” 

Why do the authors ignore Xiong’s account of his role although they list his 
autobiography in their bibliography?* Given that they provide no evidence to 
show that Hu contacted Mao, why do they think their own explanation more 
plausible? As for Hu directing his army to be destroyed piecemeal by Mao after 
capturing Yan’an, why did Hu, by then in command of the largest field army 
under Chiang, not simply declare his real allegiance and turn against Chiang? 
Why did Hu continue to fight for Chiang all the way from Shaanxi to Sichuan 
until he was airlifted out of Xichang in March 1950? And why did he not arrest 
Chiang when Chiang was under his protection in December 1949?” 

Chang and Halliday believe that the common strands that linked the three 
“moles” were their sympathy for the Communist cause during the United Front of 
the 1920s and their actions in holding the Kuomintang back from destroying the 
CCP, directing Chiang’s attention elsewhere, or allowing their own forces to be 
destroyed by the Communists. Following this line of reasoning and using the 
same standard of proof, Chang and Halliday should have gone on to unmask the 
fourth and biggest mole—Chiang Kai-shek. As the leading “Red General’ in 
Guangzhou up to 1926 and the man who can be said to have actually delivered all 
that Shao, Zhang and Hu allegedly delivered, he was without doubt the biggest 
gift “Moscow bequeathed to the CCP”. 


Conclusion 


After checking Chang and Halliday’s sources against our own research, we 
conclude that their book fails to provide a judicious reconstruction or a fair 
evaluation of Mao. Nor does it tell us much of value about Mao or the history of 
China that we did not already know. It reduces the complexity and real forces 
that shaped the CCP and enabled it to seize power to Mao’s personal wickedness 
and his terrorising of his comrades and the Chinese people. We do not disagree 


*7 Lu Yang, “Yunchou weiwo, Jinglun tianxia—Zhou Enlai lingdao yishu tanwei” (Devising 


strategies within a command tent, applying statecraft throughout the world: exploring Zhou 


Enlai’s art of leadership), http://www.people.com.cn/BIGS/shizheng/8198/9403/34150/ 
2543612.html, accessed 22 November 2005. 


“8 Xiong’s autobiography is Xiong Xianghui, Wo de qingbao yu waijiao shengya (My career in 


spying and diplomacy) (Beijing: Zhonggong dangshi chubanshe, 1999). 


® Chiang Ching-kuo, Fengyu zhong de ninggqing, pp. 275-82. Hu’s conduct contrasts with the 


CCP’s efforts to capture Chiang while he was in Chengdu in December 1949. See Chen Yu, 
Jiang Jieshi zai dalu zuihou yibaitian (Chiang Kai-shek’s last hundred days on the mainland) 
(Taibei: Babilun chubanshe, 1995), p. 310-17. 
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that Mao authored atrocities and suffering and that he bullied and murdered party 
members and others to advance his own or the Party’s cause. But the CCP’s rise 
to power, Mao’s success in establishing and retaining leadership over the other 
party leaders, and his skillful turning of Soviet aid to his own ends cannot be 
explained by the authors’ one-dimensional formulation. Their view of Mao is not 
much less prejudiced and distorted than Beijing’s official line, though it lies at 
the other end of the spectrum. 

Some of the authors’ most important claims for the period up to 1949 are 
controverted by the evidence. Others, such as the large-scale aid the CCP 
received from the Soviet Union or the cultivation of opium in the Yan’an years, 
have already been noted by other scholars. The book’s biggest problem is its one- 
sidedness and improper use of sources. As a result, we feel it does not represent a 
reliable contribution to our understanding of Mao or of twentieth-century China. 


The New Number One Counter-Revolutionary Inside the Party: 
Academic Biography as Mass Criticism 


Timothy Cheek 


Michael Oakeshott famously described education as a conversation. That 
insight speaks to the heart of the matter in Chang and Halliday’s biography of 
Mao, and particularly the chapters under review in this section (20-32; pp. 218- 
359) which cover 1937-49. These are the years of the Japanese invasion, the 
years of the Second United Front between the CCP and the KMT, the years of 
Yan’an and rectification and the rise of Mao to supreme, indeed deified, 
leadership, the years of massive expansion of the CCP in land, labor and 
military might, and the years of the final Civil War with the Kuomintang that 
ended in victory for the CCP and the establishment of the People’s Republic of 
China under the leadership of the Party and Mao. There have been many stories 
about this portion of Mao’s life, this portion of the life of the CCP and of the 
history of China from war and revolution to national reintegration.’ None of 
those stories, however, appears in this book. Instead, we get a single line, the 
one met in the first nineteen chapters: Mao the monster making history by 


One could say that a standard, academic version of these stories appears in John King 
Fairbank and Denis Twitchett (eds), The Cambridge History of China, Vol. 12 Republican 
China, 1912-1949, Part 1 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), and John King 
Fairbank, Albert Feuerwerker and Denis Twitchett (eds), The Cambridge History of China, 
Vol. 13: Republican China, 1912-1949, Part 2 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1986). 
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